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Book Notices 49 

the square characters must have been in use as early as the 3d century 
B. C. This discussion is not satisfactory, his material being insufficient. 

Section IV. deals with errors arising from false vocalization, especially 
errors arising from the omission of i and "i . Section V. deals with 
scribal confusions of letters of similar sounds, especially ij< and y. 
Section VI. is entitled " Grammatisches und Lexikalisches" and Section 
VII. " Veschiedenes." An index at the end of this little pamphlet gives 
a list of passages considered, some hundreds in all. Examining this one 
finds that Psalms heads the list for number, with 58 passages, and Isaiah 
follows with 44. There are only seven passages cited from the Penta- 
teuch, an evidence of the greater accuracy of the text of the Law, and 
incidentally of the earlier canonization of that portion of the Old 
Testament. 

This little book is such a valuable contribution to the study of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament that it should be in the hands of 
every student of the text. John P. Peters. 

St. Michael's Church, 
New York. 
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The libraries, the scrap-baskets, and now and then a gentzah, in the 
old East are fruitful sources of leaves and manuscripts of first interest 
to the student of oriental lore. Mrs. Lewis and her sister have struck 
Klondike -treasures in the literary field, and have started a wave of 
research among the buried and hidden mines of unopened localities. 

The stray leaf of Ecclesiasticus (chaps. 39:15-40:7), which Mr. 
Schechter presented a year ago (in The Expositor, July 1896) is quickly 
followed by the discovery, among a lot of MSS. procured by Professor 
Sayce, of several leaves continuing the same to 49:11. These leaves, 
though continuing the same text, are not a part of the same MS., since 
they are not, as the single leaf, provided with vowel points and accents. 
There are some marginal notes, giving variants of one or two other copies. 
These, however, are missing in some of the leaves. 

The editors of this little work have given us a beautiful edition of 
(1) the Hebrew text (with two facsimiles only) transcribed from the MS., 
occupying the upper half of the right-hand page, (2) an English transla- 
tion following the diction of the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
version on the upper half of the left-hand page, (3) the Syriac Version, 
according to Lagarde's edition, on the lower half of the right-hand page, 
(4) the Greek according to Swete's edition on the lower half of the left- 
hand page. The variations and omissions and additions are indicated 
by series of dots and parentheses and blank lines. To these are appended 

iThb Obiginal Hebeew of a Poktion of Ecclesiasticus (39:15-49:11), together 
with The Early Versions and an English Translation, followed by The Quotations from Ben 
Sira in Rabbinical Literature. Edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 
With two facsimiles. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1897. Quarto ; xvii + 41 pp. 
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footnotes, both textual and exegetical, thus furnishing a valuable appa- 
ratus for a comparative study of the versions of Eccles. 39 : 15-49 : 7. 

In addition to these contents reading from right to left through forty- 
one pages, we discover that the following items read from the title page 
on the left toward the right, viz., (1) a brief Preface reciting the history 
of the Ecclesiasticus texts, (2) a list of fifty-six magazines and books used 
in the preparation of this work, (3) a one-page attempt at reconstructing 
the original text of Sirach, (4) more than ten pages of Proverbs of Ben 
Sira found in Eabbinical literature, (5) a very valuable glossary of 
words, compiled by Canon Driver, (6) the Latin text of Ecclesiasticus 
after Legarde's edition of the codex Amiatinus. 

The light which this find throws on the original text of Ecclesiasticus 
is large. Variations, some of them very slight, occur in almost every 
verse, many times giving the sense an entirely new turn. These points, 
though of interest, cannot arouse the same enthusiasm as the larger, 
general historico-linguistic questions. 

Lack of space forbids an extended discussion of any one point, but 
this notice cannot be laid down without a few questions. (1) This 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, though dating from the second century B. C, 
is classical, not Eabbinical, nor Aramaicized in grammar and syntax. 
Compared with Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, and the Hebrew of Daniel, it is 
refined and elevated, standing on a much- higher level. The imperfect 
with Waw consecutive, hitherto almost exclusively confined to Biblical 
Hebrew, is of frequent occurrence (c/. 43 : 23 ; 44 : 9 ; 45 : 2, etc.); the same 
with the perfect occurs also (42:1c, 8c, lie); the relative iij is not found. 
In view of these facts, what can be said as to the degeneration of Hebrew 
after the exile? How far back was it possible for such Hebrew as Eccle- 
siastes and Chronicles to be composed ? Did classical and Mwclassical 
Hebrew exist side by side? How far, in view of this find, can the style 
of the Hebrew language be a determinant of the time of composition ? 
Current theories on this point must now undergo revision, or remain in 
abeyance until further discoveries of a similar character. 

Again, the glossary of this text presents some lexical points of inter- 
est. It is important for the Old Testament to note the use of some words 
found as yet only in the <4ldest books. Does this not point to the fact that 
the argument, based on the use of a word or of several words, for the date 
of a document is exceedingly precarious ? Does it not rather convince 
us that these usages are due rather to the fragmentary character of the 
language we possess than to anything else? Hebrew lexicographers 
will welcome the glossary for its hints, suggestions and facts. 

Iba M. Price. 
The University of Chicago. 



